THE  MIND  OF  AELREDj  Race  and  Class 

By  the  Rev.  James  P.  B.  Bulloch,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 


There  are  many  blank  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  the 
twelfth  century  ; where  it  is  only  possible  to  trace  with  difficulty  the  mere 
succession  of  the  higher  clergy,  who  shall  be  able  to  tell  their  faith  and 
ideals,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  influenced  the  minds  of  common  men? 
Among  the  few  witnesses  on  record  is  Aelred  of  Rievaux  who,  despite  his 
English  birth,  was  intimately  associated  both  with  the  royal  house  and 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Scotland’s  boundary  was 
not  so  clearly  defined  as  in  later  times  ; the  same  racial  elements,  though 
with  some  exceptions,  and  the  same  mixed  society,  were  to  be  found  in 
both  kingdoms,  sharing  problems  akin  to  those  which  vex  the  life  of 
modem  mixed  communities  such  as  Algeria,  Palestine,  Kenya  and 
Malaya.  But  no  barrier  of  colour  existed  to  make  the  divisions  permanent, 
a common  faith  was  avowed  by  all,  and  in  time  the  divisions  of  race, 
history,  culture,  and  language  were  to  be  overcome.  Meantime  the  meie 
line  of  Tweed  cannot  have  marked  a total  distinction  between  the  church 
life  of  Lothian  and  the  Merse  on  the  one  hand,  and  Northumberland  and 
Durham  on  the  other.  Indeed,  it  marked  little  more  than  the  respective 
limits  of  different  jurisdictions,  between  the  dioceses  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Durham,  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  Scottish  and  the  English  kings. 

Charters  of  King  Edgar  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  are 
addressed  to  all  his  subjects,  both  Scots  and  English.  Attached  lists  of  the 
names  of  witnesses  are  scarcely  found  until  the  time  of  Earl  David,  when 
they  contain  Norman  as  well  as  Scottish  and  English  names,1 2  but  not 
until  David  reached  the  throne  were  any  of  his  Scottish  charters  addressed 
to  Frenchmen  as  well  as  to  English.3  Some  of  his  English  charters 
bear  only  the  names  of  Norman  witnesses.  A charter  to  Dunfermline, 
dating  about  1130,  is  addressed  to  his  subjects,  French,  English,  and 
Scots,4  while  one  to  the  priory  of  Tynemouth  in  1138  is  addressed  to  his 
subjects,  French,  English,  Scots  and  Gallowegians.6  Thus  the  four  races 

1 Lawrie.  Early  Scottish  Charters.,  16-18. 

1 Ibid.  28. 

• Ibid.,  48  4 Ibid.,  76.  * Ibid.,  91. 
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of  his  kingdom  are  fully  named.  Waltheof  of  Melrose  spoke  English, 
French  and  Latin  fluently  and  the  indications  are  that  Aelred  also  did 
so  ; neither  had  any  use  for  the  Celtic  tongues.  It  was  into  this  mixed 
society  that  Aelred  was  born  to  the  south  of  the  border,  and  in  the  same 
mixed  society  he  spent  a great  part  of  his  youth  to  the  north  of  the  border, 
revisiting  there,  at  least  annually,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Melrose  and  Dundrennan  were  daughter  houses  of 
Rievaux  and  its  abbot  was  thus  obliged  by  the  rules  of  the  order  to  re- 
visit them  annually.  He  was  at  Melrose  in  1159  when  a deputation  of 
clergy  and  nobles  arrived  to  intimate  to  Waltheof  that  he  had  been 
elected  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and,  unsuccessfully,  urged  their  case.1 
Four  years  before  his  death  he  is  recorded  by  Walter  Daniel2  as  visiting  in 
Galloway  at  Dundrennan,  where  " some  of  the  men  of  those  parts  are 
turned  into  monks  of  a sort  ”...  though  “ by  nature  dull  and  brutal  and 
so  always  inclined  to  carnal  pleasures,”  and  again  in  his  “ Letter  to 
Maurice  ” Aelred  is  described  as  revisiting  Dundrennan  two  years  later 
and  sleeping  upon  the  floor  of  a hut  through  the  thatched  roof  of  which 
the  rain  poured.3  On  St.  Cuthbert’s  day,  20  March,  1165,  he  was  present 
at  Kirkcudbright  when,  to  mark  the  day,  a bull  was  brought  into  the 
churchyard  and  baited  by  the  younger  clergy.4  North  and  south  of  Tweed 
he  was  equally  at  home. 

Bom  at  Hexham5  in  mo,  Aelred  came  of  an  honourable  English 
family.  Celibacy  had  not  yet  been  successfully  imposed  upon  the  English 
priesthood,  and  the  contrast  between  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  family 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  while  honoured  and  upright,  his  forebears  had  been 
married  clergy,  transmitting  their  benefices  to  their  sons.6  In  the  days 
before  the  conquest  the  Witan  had  legislated  for  clerical  celibacy,  but 
public  opinion  failed  to  support  it  and,  in  the  north,  at  any  rate,  the 
enactments  remained  a dead  letter.  When  the  Conqueror  first  found  him- 
self at  liberty  to  set  about  the  reordering  of  the  English  Church  according 
to  the  continental  pattern  one  of  the  bishops  due  to  be  summoned  to  the 
Council  of  Winchester  in  April,  1070,  was  Leofwine  of  Lichfield  who, 
though  a bishop,  was  the  father  of  a family.  He  refused  to  attend  and 
resigned  his  see.7  Lanfranc,  in  his  third  council,  at  Winchester  on  1 April, 


1 Vita  S.  Waldevi,  Acta  Sanctorum.  17  March,  c.  79. 

1 Walter  Daniel.  Life  of  Aelred.  ed.  Powicke.,  45. 

* Ibid.,  74. 

* Reginald  of  Durham.  De  admirandis  Beati  Cuthberti  virtutibus  1 78  Surtees 

Society.  ’ ' ' 

* Walter  Daniel,  op.  cit.,  xxxiv.  cf.,  62. 

Ra>ne-  Priory  of  Hexham,  ii-xvii.  Surtees  Society.  A.  B.  Hinds.  Historv  of 
Northumberland,  iii.  V.C.H.  Hexhamshire.  i,  ngff. 

7 Lanfranci  Opera,  ed.  Giles,  i.  22-23. 
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1076,  took  a further  step1  towards  the  enforcing  in  England  of  the  reforms 
of  Gregory  VII,  but  a general  condemnation  of  married  clergy  would  have 
been  an  open  challenge  to  English  opinion.  He  avoided  this  and  accepted 
a compromise  by  which  canons  were  forbidden  to  keep  wives,  parish 
priests  were  forbidden  to  take  them,  and  candidates  for  ordination 
were  required  to  declare  their  celibacy.  Thus  parish  priests,  already 
married,  were  permitted  to  remain  so.  Yet  even  the  enforcement  of  this 
modest  legislation  proved  impossible  ...  at  least,  for  the  meantime.  In 
1083  Aelred’s  grandfather,  Eilaf,  was  one  of  the  married  clergy  ejected 
from  Durham  by  Bishop  William  of  St.  Carileph  when  the  cathedral 
chapter  was  reconstructed  with  Benedictines.2  Eilaf ’s  son  of  the  same 
name,  the  father  of  Aelred,  was  “ the  last  of  the  priests — we  might  almost 
say  hereditary  priests— of  Hexham.”3  Wealthy,  honoured  and  well  con- 
nected, these  men  were  personalities  in  the  north,  though  churchmen  of  a 
type  now  reckoned  old  fashioned  by  the  Norman  newcomers,  and  it  was 
with  mixed  feelings  and  misgivings  that  they  saw  the  great  changes  forced 
upon  Northumbrian  chinch  life  by  the  Norman  bishops  and  their  lay 
supporters.  As  the  elder  Eilaf  had  been  forced  to  surrender  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  Durham,  so  the  younger  one  was  forced  to  surrender  his  hereditary 
hold  on  Hexham  Priory  in  1113  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  make  way  for  the  Austin  Canons  of  Huntingdon.4  Eilaf  secured  a 
compromise  by  which  he  enjoyed  a life  interest  as  piiest  of  Hexham  with 
the  retention  of  certain  revenues.  Yet  bitterness  remained.  On  24  Feb- 
ruary, 1114  the  Archbishop  died  at  Beverley.6  Walter  Daniel,  anxious  to 
tell  of  Aelred ’s  prophetic  gifts,  relates  that  the  little  boy  came  into  his 
father’s  house  from  play  and  was  asked  what  stories  he  had  been  hearing.® 
He  replied,  “ Father,  the  Archbishop  of  York  died  today.”  All  laughed 
and  the  father  commented,  “ True,  my  son,  he  is  dead  who  lives  an  evil 
life.”  “ Not  so,  father,  in  this  case,”  replied  the  boy,  “ For  on  this  day  he 
ceased  to  breathe  and  said  goodbye  to  mortal  men.”  Surprised,  the  family 
waited  hopefully  and,  on  the  third  day  afterwards,  while  the  canons  of 
Hexham  wept  their  benefactor,  Eilaf  learned  with  satisfaction  that  it  was 
indeed  true.  Yet  the  new  Norman  clergy-  were  not  dependent  on  force 
alone  while  the  older  English  clergy  were  neither  unprincipled  nor  sec- 

1 Wilkins.  Concilia,  i.,  367. 

2 Symeon  of  Durham.  R.S.  i,  123.  Knowles.  Monastic  Order  in  England.  169. 

3 Powicke.  Walter  Daniel’s  Life  of  Aelred.  xxxv. 

4 Powicke.  op.  cit.  xxxv-xxxvi.  Richard  of  Hexham,  in  Raine,  Priory  of  Hex- 
ham, 1,  55-56.  Symeon  of  Durham.  R.S.  ii.,  247.  Hugh  the  Chanter,  in  Raine, 
Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  R.  S.  ii.,  127.  Dickinson.  Origins  of  the  Austin 
Canons.  116. 

6 Hugh  the  Chanter,  op.  cit.  ii,  128. 

* Powicke.  op.  cit.  72.  Letter  to  Maurice. 
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ularly  minded.  In  Hexham  Eilaf  lived  to  accept  and  be  reconciled  with 
the  new  regime — as  did  his  countrymen  generally — and  before  his  death 
in  1138  he  transferred  all  his  lands  to  the  Priory  of  Hexham  and  became 
a Benedictine  at  Durham.1  His  son  Aelred  was  already  a Cistercian  at 
Rievaux,  another  son  was  sub-cellarer  of  Revesby,  and  a daughter  was  a 
nun.2  The  training  and  devotional  outlook  of  the  household  at  Hexham 
had  been  such  that,  once  the  first  shock  of  surprise  was  ended,  its  members 
had  found  their  own  aspirations  fulfilled  in  the  new  ways  of  church  life. 
Whatever  ill  feeling  had  temporarily  been  created  by  personal  loss  had 
been  merged  in  a growing  appreciation  of  the  new  and  higher  standards  in 
minds  fundamentally  reverent  and  devout.  If  this  is  true  south  of  the 
Tweed  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  equally  true  of  the  contemporary 
native  clergy  of  Scotland  under  their  new  Anglo-Norman  bishops  and 
abbots. 

“ There  was  nothing  insular  or  parochial,”  writes  Sir  Maurice  Powicke,3 
“ in  the  atitude  of  Englishmen  like  Aelred.  The  men  of  the  north  were 
conscious  not  of  subjection  to  the  foreigner,  but  of  new  opportunities  now 
open  to  them,  recalling  the  opportunities  which  had  been  opened  to 
Wilfred  and  Bede  and  Alcuin  . . . Their  traditions  were  living  traditions, 
part  of  their  being,  yet  not  alien  to  the  new  age.”  As  David  and  his  queen, 
though  sharing  an  English  background,  thoroughly  accepted  the  outlook 
of  the  newcomers,  so  Aelred's  own  loyalties  were  held  by  a cultural  group 
rather  than  a national  one,  despite  his  English  birth  and  upbiinging.  His 
deep  sense  of  obligation  and  affection  towards  King  David  and  his  son 
Henry  could  not  obscure  his  attachement  to  the  new  ruling  classes  of 
Norman  England,  even  though  the  blood  of  England’s  ancient  kings  ran 
in  David.  Yet  his  sense  of  nationality  was  strong.  In  his  account  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  Walter  Espec’s  appeal4  contains  nothing  for  his 
English  followers  but  is  addressed  distinctively  to  the  Normans,  reminding 
them  of  their  achievements  in  France,  Italy,  Sicily  and  Britain.  Those 
who  had  achieved  such  feats  were  told  that  they  could  well  afford  to  laugh 
at  the  half  naked  sons  of  Scotland.  The  great  William  had  penetrated  to 
Abemethy,  they  were  reminded,  and  had  reduced  the  savage  Malcolm  to 
subjection.  The  Scots  now  opposed  their  naked  bodies  to  the  Norman 
swords  guarded  only  by  leather  shields,  contemptuous  of  death  rather  than 
fired  with  courage.  So  far,  so  good,  but  Walter  next  spoke  of  William’s 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  he  held  to  be  beyond  doubt.  William 
had  been  offered  the  kingdom,  had  been  sought  by  the  people,  chosen  by 

1 Ibid,  xxxvi.  Raine,  Priory  of  Hexham,  i.,  55-56. 

2 Powicke.  op.  cit.  xxxvi,  31. 

* Powicke.  op.  cit.  xlii-xliii. 

4 Aelred.  De  hello  slandarlii.  P.L.  195.  col.  705. 
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the  clergy,  anointed  by  the  archbishop,  and  confirmed  by  apostolic 
authority.  How  then  could  he  be  a usurper?  There  is  no  open  suggestion 
that  his  accession  depended  on  the  victory  over  Harold  at  Hastings.  But 
in  all  this  a Norman  baron  spoke  for  himself : Aelred  had  a different  out- 
look. He  traced  the  descent  of  Henry  II,  not  by  way  of  the  Conqueror,  but 
through  his  mother,  the  Empress  Matilda  and  his  grandmother,  St. 
Margaret  of  Scotland.  By  way  of  Margaret  the  line  is  traced  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  Cerdic,  and  thence  to  Baldur,  the  son  of  Woden, 
whose  ancestry  is  then  traced  to  Beadwig,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.1  Aelred  does  not  comment  on  Woden,  as  does  Adam  of  Dryburgh, 
that  he  is  worshipped  by  misguided  Angles,  though  he  notes  this  of  Geta, 
who  is  named  five  generations  earlier  than  Woden.  Aelred  was  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  Christian  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  probably 
remembering  that  the  Normans  had  no  similar  record.  Ingles  and  Ine  are 
named  by  him  as  the  first  Christian  kings  of  the  Angles.  The  pattern  of  a 
Christian  king  was,  he  held,  to  be  seen  in  Edelwulf,  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  the  judge  of  the  widow,  the  defender  of  churches  and  founder  of 
monasteries.  The  virtues,  afflictions,  and  generosity  of  Alfred  are  des- 
cribed at  great  length  and  a particularly  lengthy  account  is  given  of 
Edmund  Ironside,2  a hero  whose  courage  and  simplicity,  says  Aelred,  not 
only  his  pen,  but  that  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  might  fail  to  describe.  Yet  his 
loyalty  to  the  old  English  line  is  most  apparent,  not  in  his  praise  of  them, 
but  in  his  treatment  of  their  successors.  Cnut  is  coldly  recorded.  As  for 
Harold,  Aelred  was  indifferent  to  his  fate.3  William  had  no  hereditary 
claim  to  the  throne,  but  depended  on  a private  understanding  with 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  on  Harold’s  bond.  The  victory  at  Hastings 
was  but  a providential  judgement  on  Harold.  This  reverence  for  the  old 
English  line  is  again  evident  in  the  prologue  to  Aelred’s  “ Life  of  St. 
Edward,”  where  he  speaks  of  the  English  kings  who  had  endured  martyr- 
dom or  exile  for  Christ,  who  had  accepted  monastic  discipline  and  ruled  in 
justice  and  holiness.4  Here  again,  Aelred’s  hostility  to  the  memory  of 
Cnut  appears.  He  was  no  more  than  a fortunate  invader  who  had  got  the 
better  of  a brave  and  upright,  but  unfortunate  man.5  Edward  the 
Confessor  brought  back  the  true  glory  of  England,  but  Harold  is  seen  as 
an  unregretted  usurper.6  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Aelred  to 
regard  him  as  the  champion  of  the  English  cause.  After  an  interval  the 

1 Aelred.  Genealogia  regum  Anglorum.  P.  L.  195,  col.  717. 

2 Ibid.  col.  730. 

3 Ibid.  col.  734. 

4 Aelred.  Vita  S.  Edwardi  regis.  P.L.  195.  col.  738. 

5 Ibid.  col.  744. 

6 Ibid.  col.  773,  777. 
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true  succession  was  restored  by  Henry  I who,  by  his  marriage  to  Matilda, 
united  the  two  lines  in  himself,  so  that  England  once  again  possessed  a 
king  of  native  stock — in  Henry  II — as  well  as  bishops,  abbots,  knights  and 
nobles,  sprung  from  both  English  and  Norman  stock  by  intermarriage.1 
Though  Aelred  repeats  the  legend  of  Wulfstan’s  deposition*  by  Lanfranc 
and  his  subsequent  vindication  and  re-instatement,  his  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Normans  in  the  English  Church  appears  in  the 
statement  that  Archbishop  Stigand3  had  polluted  the  sanctuary  and 
therefore  was  rightly  deposed  by  the  king  who  had  set  in  his  place  Lan- 
franc, a learned  man,  an  administrator  and  disciplinarian,  the  rebuilder  of 
the  English  Church. 

Whatever  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  their  entry  into  England,  the  Normans 
had  speedily  impressed  Aelred  with  their  personal  qualities.  He  regarded 
them  as  an  elite  with  whom  he  was  glad  to  be  associated  and  by  whose 
standards  he  was  prepared  to  judge  other  races.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
his  tense  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard  without  being  struck  by 
his  admiration  for  the  virility  of  the  Normans  in  whom  sterling  courage 
and  deep  Christian  piety  had  met  together.  Walter  Espec,  man  of  war  and 
founder  of  Rievaux,  was  their  representative  figure  for  Aelred  and  north 
of  Tweed  the  Scottish  royal  house  represented  the  same  type.  Aelred  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  Scottish  monarchy  before  the  time  of  St. 
Margaret.  In  childhood  Aelred  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of 
David’s  son,  Earl  Henry  ; thus  severed  in  infancy  from  his  parents’  home 
he  formed  a lasting  devotion  towards  David  and  a lifelong  friendship  with 
his  son.  “ He  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  that  great,  that 
second  David ; he  was  in  the  world,  like  good  fruit  of  the  true  vine,  but  in 
thought  and  will  he  was  in  heaven.  Child  though  he  was,  he  desired  no 
earthly  service,  but  he  was  willing  for  a while  and  in  some  measure  to 
serve  a king  so  pure  and  holy,  a man  whose  life  inspired  a veneration  due 
to  it,  a king  whose  authority  gave  strength  to  it.  He  had  great  humility 
and  he  was  loth  to  leave  the  wise  prince,  so  compassionate  in  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  so  chaste  in  the  maintenance  of  his  honour,  an  example  to  him 
of  constancy  through  steadfastness  in  what  is  good  and  the  avoidance 
through  bodily  integrity  of  the  pressures  of  evil  desires,  fulfilling  that 
precept  of  the  first  David,  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good.”4  No  higher 
praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  his  own  sovereign,  Henry  II,5  than  that  he  has 

1 Ibid.  col.  774. 

* Stenton.  Anglo-Saxon  England.  652  .R.  R.  Darlington.  Vila  Wulfstani  xxxi- 
xxxiii. 

3 Aelred.  Vila  S.  Edwardi  regis.  P.L.  195.  col.  779. 

4 Powicke.  op.  cit.  2. 

6 Aelred.  Genealogia  regum  Anglorum.  P.L.  195.  col.  713. 
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received  a full  measure  of  the  spirit  of  that  most  Christian  king,  David. 
His  girding  in  knighthood  by  David  was  the  providential  symbol  that 
Henry  could  display  the  same  qualities,  generosity,  mercy  and  reverence, 
qualities  which  are  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man.  David,  indeed! 
had  never  desired  the  Scottish  throne  and  had  been  persuaded  to  accept 
it  only  under  pressure  from  the  bishops.  An  outstanding  founder  of 
monasteries  and  enricher  of  them,  David  had  practised  the  Gospel  in  the 
midst  of  royal  cares  and  splendours.  Aelred  himself  had  seen  him  with- 
draw his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  when  about  to  go  hunting,  in  order  to  hear 
the  plea  of  the  poor.  Formal  panegyric  passes  into  a deeply  moving  and 
personal  narrative  as  he  tells  how  David  roused  himself  in  his  last  illness 
to  receive  the  rites  of  the  church  and  how,  at  dawn  upon  the  Sunday 
before  Ascension  Day,  he  passed  away,  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer. 
Aelred  could  never  forget  one  who  had  been  both  his  sweet  lord  and  friend. 1 
and  the  pattern  of  Christian  manliness  ; he  calls  David  his  lord,  thus 
acknowledging  fealty  to  him  ; and  to  David  he  gave  a personal  loyalty 
utterly  different  from  that  given  to  his  English  king.  Friendship,  ever  a 
ruling  passion  with  Aelred,  here  was  stronger  than  nationality. 

Aelred’s  feelings  towards  his  childhood  friend,  Earl  Henry,2  were 
similar.  Henry3  was  the  pattern  of  Christian  knighthood,  chaste,  re- 
strained in  speech,  upright,  devout,  of  great  humility  and  yet  of  un- 
questioned authority  among  men.  Though  these  were  the  outstanding 
members  of  their  family  yet  Aelred  could  speak  highly  of  Alexander  I who, 
though  a dread  sovereign  to  the  laity,  was  tender  to  clerics,  literate, 
generous  to  the  church,  to  strangers  and  to  the  poor.4 * *  Edgar  had  possess- 
ed some  of  the  Confessor’s  qualities.  But  whatever  personal  affection 
Aelred,  or  southern  nobles  such  as  Robert  Bruce,  might  feel  towards  the 
Scottish  king,  was  lost  before  the  menace  of  his  nation.8  Before  the  ranks 
clashed  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard  Bruce  made  one  last  appeal  to 
David,  recalling  the  great  services  of  the  English  and  Norman  knights 
towards  him  against  those  same  primitive  subjects  in  whom  he  now  placed 
his  trust  and  who  hated  the  Normans  and  English  so  bitterly.8 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Aelred  must  have  spent  most  of  his  child- 
hood at  Roxburgh  and  from  1124  until  1134  he  must  have  resided,  for  the 
most  part,  in  Scotland.  Despite  this,  like  almost  all  members  of  Anglo- 

1 Ibid.  col.  716. 

* Ibid.  col.  736. 

* Aelred.  De  bello  Standariii.  P.L.  195.  col.  708. 

1 Genealogia.  P.L.  195.  col.  735. 

* De  bello  Standartii.  P.L.  195.  col.  703. 

* Ibid.  col.  708-710. 
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Norman  society,  he  regarded  the  Scots  as  barbarians  ..."  more  barbarous 
than  any  race  of  pagans,"1  the  only  possible  qualification  being  that  he 
did  not  include  all  those  living  north  of  Tweed  under  the  name.  The 
Conqueror’s  devastation2  in  the  north  was  conveniently  forgotten  by 
Aelred  in  his  horror  at  the  brutality  of  the  Scots  in  1138. 3 Forgetting  the 
comparable  actions  of  the  Normans  and  English  Aelred  uncritically 
narrated  atrocities  ; the  Scots  had  killed,  burned,  raped,  leaving  behind 
them  a blackened  trail  of  blazing  homes  and  desecrated  churches.  Walter 
Espec  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  had  publicly  declared  that  they  would  not 
survive  a Scots  victory  but  would  die  on  the  field.  Long  rhetorical 
passages  of  unspeakable  bitterness  must  reflect  the  feelings  not  only  of  the 
supposed  speaker  but  of  Aelred  himself  as  the  list  of  atrocities  is  unfolded. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  united  against  such  men.  St.  Michael  and  the  angels 
will  be  present  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Scots  who  are  said  to  have 
desecrated  churches  by  placing  human  skulls  upon  their  altars.  St.  Peter 
and  the  martyrs  will  lead  on  the  southern  forces.  Christ  Himself  will  be 
their  shield  and  buckler  and  will  rise  up  in  arms  for  them.4  Aelred’s  pages 
sound  the  notes  of  a holy  war  against  northern  barbarism,  as  has  so  often 
been  the  way  in  war  with  those  whose  natural  energy  and  enthusiasm  are 
restrained  from  finding  an  outlet  in  action.  He  describes  how  from  every 
parish  the  priests  led  out  their  men  under  a cross,  banners,  and  relics  of  the 
saints,  as  did  the  Roman  priests  against  the  Communists  in  the  battles  for 
the  Red  River  delta  ...  “ ecclesiam  Christi  contra  barbaros  defensuri."5 

Till  Aelred’s  time  men  remembered  that  Strathclyde  had  been  a king- 
dom on  its  own  and  it  is  for  the  least  assimilated  remnant  of  its  people,  the 
men  of  Galloway,  that  Aelred  reserves  his  deepest  horroi  and  credulity. 
They  had  committed  unspeakable  atrocities.  They  were,  said  Aelred,  not 
men,  but  beasts,  without  humanity,  without  pity.  In  the  opening  of  his 
Life  of  Ninian,  Aelred  tells  that  it  had  been  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway6  on  the  assurance  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  his 
diocese  would  receive  it  with  devotion,  and  one  cannot  but  wonder  how 
they  would  have  received  it  had  they  known  the  author’s  estimate  of 
them.  The  wild  insistance  of  the  Galloway  men  upon  the  place  of  honour 
in  battle,  when  they  had  demanded  the  right  to  form  the  van,  had  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  defeat  of  the  northerners.  The  ancient  hatred 
of  the  Briton  for  the  English  had  driven  them  on  and  Aelred  retorts  with 

1 Richard  of  Hexham.  Chronicles  of  Stephen.  R.S.  iii.,  151. 

* Stenton.  op.  cit.  596-597. 

* De  bello  Standartii.  P.L.  195.  col.  703. 

4 Ibid.  col.  706. 

* Ibid.  col.  704. 

' A.  P.  Forbes.  Lives  of  St.  Ninian  and  St.  Kentigern.  2-5,  256-257. 
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the  fury  which  centuries  before  the  normally  mild  Bede  had  reserved  for 
those  whom  his  own  people  had  despoiled  and  driven  from  their  homes. 
Behind  the  Galloway  men  came  the  men  of  Cumberland  and  Teviotdale 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Henry  . . . and  here  Aelred’s  fierce  tone  at 
once  is  modified.  Then  came  the  men  of  Lothian,  the  Islemen  and  the 
Caterans,  while  the  king  retained  around  himself  a body  guard  of  English 
and  Norman  knights  surrounded  by  Scots  and  men  of  Moray.  Apparently 
it  is  for  the  men  of  the  central  Highlands  that  Aelred  reserves  the  name  of 
Scot  and  the  full  depths  of  opprobrium.  Orkney  and  the  Isles  he  regards 
as  outside  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  proper.  Ralph,  the  English  titular 
Bishop  of  Orkney,1  was,  indeed,  in  the  southern  ranks,  prayed  on  high 
ground  for  the  fighting  men  like  a second  Moses  and  gave  absolution  and 
benediction.  The  world  to  which  Aelred  belonged  had  citizens  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but  they  were  markedly  fewer  in  the  north, 
maintaining  an  uneasy  superiority  over  a wild  population.  Yet  on  these 
few  depended  the  fife  of  the  Church  ...  at  least  in  Aelred’s  eyes.  Though 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  speak  openly  so  of  King  David  and  Earl 
Henry  it  must  have  appeared  to  him  that  this  partnership  between  the 
Scottish  king,  the  Norman  nobles,  and  the  English  population  of  Scotland 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Scots  and  men  of  Galloway  on  the  other,  was  a 
treason  against  civilization,  almost  a treason  against  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  known  that  Aelred  had  been  marked  out  for  appointment  to  a 
Scottish  bishopric  and  had  his  destiny  been  otherwise  he  might  well  have 
been  even  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland.  As  it  is,  he  can  be  taken  as  a representative — though  an  ex- 
ceptional and  brilliant  one — of  the  men  by  whom  the  Scottish  bishoprics 
and  abbacies  were  filled  in  the  twelfth  century  and  by  whose  devotion  and 
ability  the  whole  colour  of  Scottish  church  life  was  transformed.  Fre- 
quently their  names  are  distinctively  Norman,  but  many  instances  appear 
in  genealogy  where  Norman  names  are  borne  by  men  of  English  or  even 
Celtic  descent.  Even  so,  the  names  indicate  the  sympathies  held  and  the 
culture  admired  and  copied.  For  the  older  Celtic  inhabitants  they  had  all 
the  dislike  and  contempt  of  a conquering  race  and  an  absence  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  which  must  have  constituted  an  effective  barrier,  but 
where  the  English  tongue  was  spoken  or  where  there  was  English  blood 
and  tradition  the  movement  into  the  new  cultural  aristocracy  was  an  easy 
one.  These  were  the  men  who  led  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  twelfth 
century,  their  days  spent  in  Scotland  but  their  eyes  set  on  the  wide 
horizons  of  an  international  society. 

1 Dowden.  Bishops  of  Scotland.  253-254.  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  R.S.  262-3. 


